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CONNECTION OF LEADING AMERI- | 
CAN MINDS WITH COMMUNISM. 


HOSE who lived thirty years ago, in New 

England, remember the great revival of | 
that period. It was the leading movement of 
the time; it was the absorbing theme. It was 
not limited to New England, but extended 
widely over the country. 

Going back to that period we may find the 
impulse of the great progressive movements 
which have since commanded public attention. 
It was the beginning of a new era of free 
thought and reform. The movement was char- 
acterized by its new measures for awakening 
the attention and interest of the people to the 
great questions of Salvation. 

About the year 1834 the revival movement 
reached its culmination and began to decline. 
Most of the leaders in it in a short time turned 
aside to other things, and more particularly to 
Anti-Slavery. 

In the course of a few years another move- 
ment began to work in the public mind, which 
at length became a subject of absorbing inte- 
rest, second only to the great revivals which 
had preceded it. This was a movement for 
SoctaL Rerorm. Men began to fecl every- 
where that the prevailing state of society was 
a false one ; that ‘its evils were Social and 
not Political, and that a Social Reform only 
could eradicate them.” Attention was turned 
to Re-organization of Labor and Industrial Re- 
form, on the basis of Association: Conven- 
tions were held; associations were formed ; 
periodicals were established which advocated 
the new philosophy which was being developed ; 
lecturers traveled through the country holding 
meetings and appealing to the people. 

The movement was stimulated by the works 
of Charles Fourier, the great French Socialist 
His writings were translated and studied, and 
his philosophy adopted. His plans of Associa- 
tion and the Re-organization of Labor, were 
made the basis of associative enterprises in 
many parts of the country. 

We recur to this movement at the present 
time for the purpose of noticing. an interesting 
fact in connection with it. The Association 
movement in this country had for its leaders a 


class of interesting, intelligent, earnest young 
‘men. If we turn to the pages of the periodi- 


\cals of that day in which Association and Social 
|Re- -organization were advocated, we find that 


the men who took the lead in the reform, who 


| wrote in its interest, who founded or assisted in 


| founding its most important Associations, were 

| Horace Greeley, George Ripley, Charles A. 
-| Dana, Albert Brisbane, Wm. H Channing, 
Parke Godwin, Francis G. Shaw, and J. S. 
‘Dwight. Connected with these, either person- 
ally or as contributors to the Ameciative press, 
'were Christopher P. Cranch, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Wm. E. Channing, Walter Channing, 
J. R. Lowell, G. W. Curtis, W. W. Story, 
T. Wentworth Higginson, Frederic Henry 
Hedge, and others. 

Now the noteworthy fact in regard to these 
men, or the most of them, is, that although 
they ultimately failed in Associative enterprises, 
and abandoned their efforts to attain the ideal of 
Social and Industrial life which filled their 
minds and hearts in these days of enthusiasm, 
yet they have gone forward and become 
leaders of the political, literary and artistic 
thought and expression of the nation at the 
present time. Horace Greeley founded the 
New York Tribune, and in connection with 
George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, who 
joined him after the Brook Farm enterprise 
failed, made it the most powerful, and in 
progressive political thought the leading news- 
paper of the continent. Parke Godwin became 
a leading contributor to Putnam’s Magazine, 
wrote a History of France, and is now one 
of the principal editors of the New York Fve- 
ning Post, which is designated by good critics 
as the best daily paper published in that city. 
William H. Channing, after passing many 
years abroad as a minister in Liverpool, is now 
the leading preacher in Washington City. The 
eareer of Francis G. Shaw we cannot now 
trace, but his son, Col. Shaw, who must have 
grown up in a home filled with the memories 
of his father’s career as an Associationist, 
and was imbued with the spirit of a broad hu- 
manity, will long be remembered as the lead- 
er of the Colored 54th Massachusetts Regiment 
in the deadly charge at Fort Wagner. John 


-|S. Dwight, in old Brook Farm days, was an elo- 


quent musical critic and reviewer, and still 
holds a leading place in this respect. His 
Journal of Musie has long had reputation as 
the best musical periodical 3 in the country 
Nathaniel Hawthorne went forth from Brook 
Farm to become, with all his wrongfulness and 
gloominess of spirit, a most finished master 
of expression and artistic fiction. George 





William Curtis has won fame and affection from 


American hearts as a writer al janine and 
now holds an influential place in the editorial 
departments of Harper's Monthly and Har- 
per’s Weekly, and also as a political man. 
W. W. Story has achieved brilliant reputation 
as a poet, and now stands among the first—if 
he is not the first—of American sculptors: as 
his Libyan Sybil and Cleopatra, which received 
the highest praise at the late World’s Fair in 
London, attest. James Russell Lowell is 
known every where as one of the best Ameri- 
can poets. He has been editor of the Atlan- 
tie Monthly during a portion of its interesting 
and brilliant career, and is now one of the 
editors of the North American Review, and, 
we believe, a Professor in Harvard University. 
Christopher P. Cranch, is still a leading artist 
and poet. T’. Wentworth Higginson became 
one of the most earnest Anti-Slavery men of 
Massachusetts ; took his place among the 
ablest and best writers of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and is now in South Carolina, Colonel of the 
1st Regiment of Colored South Carcine Vol- 
unteers. 

‘But what,” the reader will ask, “ has all 
this to do with Communism? These men 
were never Communists in the strict sense of 
the word. ‘Their Associative organizations 
were based on the Joint-Stock principle, ‘not 
on Communism. They were disciples of Fou- 
rier—not of the Pentecostal Communists with 
Christ at their head. I supposed when I read 
the heading to your article, that you were going 
to show some radical connection between these 
men and downright Communism. I knew 
already that many of them had been Fourierites 
or Associationists.’’ 

Not so fast, my friend. I intend to show 
precisely what you expected. Just note the fact 
which I have already stated, that these men 
who were once enthusiastically engaged in the 
Association movement of twenty years ago, are 
now the leaders of thought in this country. 
Now what is the explanation of this? To 


position? Undoubtedly their native ability, 
force of character and intellectual culture have 
had mueh to do withit. But this is not all; 
nor is itby any means the chief cause. The 
chief and central cause is THE SPIRIT OF Com- 
MUNISM which they drank into their hearts in 
those old days. The Association movement 
was an inspired movement, and was the regult 


.|of the workings of the spirit of Communism in 


the hearts of men. .The revival had passed 
away, but it had left its results among the peo- 
ple. Men had been brought near together in 
its glorious hours. ‘The spirit of fellowship had 

















entered their hearts. Its nimbus of love and 


what shall we credit the achievement of this - 
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unity was still in the interior atmosphere of 
the country. It was only necessary for men 
to place themselves in au attitude which should 
attract the sympathy of that spirit in order that 
it should flow into them and possess their hearts. 
In turning their attention to the Social evils of 
humanity; in recognizing the radical defects of 
society asit existed; in yielding to the aspira- 
tion for a better state ; in laboring for such a 
state, the men we have named came into 
rapport with the spirit of heaven: and thus 
the deepest inspiration that moved them in 
that campaign, was an INSPIRATION FOR COM- 
muNISM. Below all plans of Joint-Stock or- 
ganization ; below all speculation as to Groups 
and Series ; below any reception of the Phi- 
losophy of Fourier, was a thirst for Unity and 
Truth, for Unselfish Brotherhood, for the reign 
of Universal Peace and Love, which could only 
have sprung from the Community spirit. That 
we do not assert this without ample authority, 
we can abundantly show. . 

Let us go back to 1844. On Thursday the 
Ath of April of that year, a‘ Convention of the 
Friends of Association in the United States” 
met at Clinton Hall, New York City. Dele- 
gates were present from Maine, Massachusetts, 
Western New York, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. Of this Convention, George Ripley of 
Brook Farm was President. Among the Vice 
Presidents were Albert Brisbane, Horace 
Greeley, Parke Godwin and Charles A. Dana. 
During the sessions a series of Resolutions was 
adopted of which the following were the Pre- 
amble and the first Resolution, reported from 
the Business Committee by Wm. H. Channing: 

“ Whereas, We believe, firstly —That the All- 
Good, All-Wise, Almighty Being has designed 
a state of PERFECT ORDER for Human So. 
cieties, where every individual man, family, com- 
munity, shall be a member of a larger Man, 
which 1s the Nation, and all Nations members 
together of the Universal Man, which is the Hu- 
man Race, and where Mankind thus once more 
AT-ONE with themselves shall co-work to fill 
the earth with goodness, wisdom, beauty: and 
by Rightousness thoroughly in harmony with 
the Divine Will, from a principle of Love, by 
exact science of Justice applied to the minutest 
detail of Industry and Art shall become also 
AT-ONE with God and Nature : 
 -“ And Whereas, We believe secondly—That 
the History of all Savage, Patriarchal, Barbar- 
‘ous and Civilized Societies, has taught the wick- 
edness and woe of selfish disunions; that the 
prates of prophets, the visions of poets, the 

opes of philanthropists, the plans of statesmen, 
the efforts of the people of all ages and lands 
have announced and prepared for this era of 
UNIVERSAL UNITY, and that in the Divine 
Love manifested in the Gospel and Life of Jesus 
Christ, Providence introduced this KINGDOM 
of HEAVEN upon Earth : 

“ And Whereas, We believe, thirdly—That the 
Nations of Christendom, bound in One Great 
Fraternity by kindred Worship, Laws and Cus- 
toms—concentrating the highest Piety, Learn- 
ing and Art of the past and present times— 
filled with an ever-growing spirit of Humanity 
and Liberty—impelled by intense Scientific and 
Industrial energy—and circling the earth with 
their Colonies and Commerce, are called to be the 
instruments of God in diffusing over the world 
this reign of Love and Truth and Joy; and that 
the United States of America have peculiar op- 
portunities, and therefore responsibilities,— 
through their political and social experience of 
Union, and their Free Institutions, to aid in this 





sublime work of uniting all men in One Brother- 
hood of the Children of God : 

“ And Whereas, We believe, fourthly—That 
this Ministry of Christian Nations is shamefully 
corrupted and weakened by the Inhumanities 
which these Nations tolerate within themselves 
and practice towards each other, such as—War 
and Force—Slavery and Serfdom—Fraud and 
Collision between all classes of Producers, 
Distributors and-Consumers—Pauperism, with 
its attendant miseries and vices, contrasted with 
excessive Wealth, unjustly shared and injuriousiy 
accumulated—Oppressive Toil inadequately re- 
munerated by mean wages, contrasted with lux- 
urious and wasteful Indolence—general Igno- 
rance, partial culture, want of high Refinement 
—Contagious Diseases bred and diffused by 
Crime, squalidness and depressing modes of 
life—Insufficient and Disproportioned Produc- 
tion—and finally and chiefly, Religion with- 
drawn from the duties of daily affairs, *W orldli- 
hess engrossing time, talent, and feeling, Want of 
confidence in God and Man, Universal Duplicity, 
preferring expediency to right, and policy to in- 
tegrity in Individuals and Nations: and that 
these Wrongs and Outrages cannot and will not 
cease until the various communities which com- 
pose these Nations, practice the Justice which 
Love commands to every one of their members, 
Man, Woman, Child: 

“Therefore, Resolved, 1st. That we feel it to 
be our great privilege to live in an age which 
Providence now summons to establish relations 
of thorough, mutual kindness between man and 
man—within each community between its fami- 
lies—within each nation between its commu- 
nities, and among the various nations which are 
members of the Human Race, and that we de- 
sire to express due gratitude by devoted ser- 
vice in this sublime cause of Religion, Humanity, 
and Universal Good.” m 


The Convention continued its sessions until 
noon of Saturday the 6th, “and during the 
three days of its sitting,” says a report in The 
Phalanx of April 20, 1844, “ there was a gen- 
eral expression of views, and enunciation of 
principles involved in the great cause of Asso- 
ciation and Social Reform, by the members of 
the Convention. ‘The proceedings throughout 
were intensely interesting, and were character- 
ized by a single-mindedness, harmony, and 
exalted devotedness to ‘universal ideas, and 
unitary principles, which were truly a Harbin- 
ger of that holy Union and brotherhood among 
men, which are soon to come upon Earth.” 

On Friday evening Parke Godwin, in behalf 
of the Business Committee reported and read 
an * Address of the Convention to the People 
of the United States.” This Business Com- 
mittee was composed of the following geutle- 
men: Horace Greeley, George Ripley, Albert 
Brisbane, Parke Godwin, James Kay, John 
Allen, Alonzo M. Watson, Charles A. Dana, 
Lewis W. Ryckman, Wm. H. Channing, Soly- 
man Brown, and Osborn Macdaniel. From 
their eloquent and able Address we take the 
following paragraphs : 


“ Association is the true form for the practi- 
cal embodiment of religious truth and love; 
and while Attractive Industry and Unitary 
Combination are not themselves Religious Uni- 
ty, they are the body or collective form, in 
which alone the ordinances of Christianity, the 
spirit of Religion, the Universal Church can be 
incorporated, practically and incessantly ; for 
without the Body the Spirit cannot be fully 
manifested on Earth. 

“An important branch or the divine mission 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, was to establish 
the kingdom of Heaven upon earth. He an- 
nounced incessantly, the practical reign of 





Divine Wisdom and Love among all men; and 
it was a chief aim of all his struggles and teach. 
ings to prepare the minds of men for this glori- 
ous consummation. He proclaimed the univer. 
sal brotherhood of mankind—he insisted upon 
universal justice, and he predicted the triumphs 
of universal unity. ‘Thou shalt love,’ he said, 
‘the Lord thy God with all thy mind and all 
thy heart, and all thy soul, and thy neighbor as 
thyself. On these two commandments hang all 
the Law and the Prophets.’ Again: ‘If ye 
love not one another, how can ye be my disei- 
ples? ‘Ihave loved you, that you also may 
love one another.’ ‘Ye are all one, as I and 
my Father are one.” Again: he taught us to 
ask in daily prayer of our Heavenly Father, 
‘Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on Earth 
as it isin Heaven.’ Aye, it must be pong, ac- 
tually executed in all the details of life! And 
again, in the same spirit his disciples said, ‘ Lit- 
tle children, love one another.’ ‘If you love 
not man, whom you have seen, how can you 
love God whom you have not seen? And in re- 
gard to the form which this love should take 
the Apostle Paul says, ‘ As the body is one, so 
also is Christ. For by one spirit we are all 
baptized in one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles, &c. ‘That there should be no schism 
(disunity) in the body, but that the members 
should have the same care one for another; and 
if one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member be honored all the 
members rejoice with it.’ ‘ Ye are members one 
of another.’ 

“These divine truths must be translated into 
actual life. Our relations to each other as men 
—our business relations among others—imust 
all be instituted according to this law of High- 
est Wisdom and Love. In Association alone 
can we find the fulfillment of this duty; and 


therefore, we again insist that Association is the: 


duty of every branch of the Universal Church. 
Let its views of points of doctrine be what 
they may—let it hold to any creed as to the na- 
ture of man—or the Attributes of God—or the 
offices of Christ—we say that it cannot fully and 
practically embody the Spirit of Christianity 
out of an Organization like that which we have 
described. It may exhibit with more or less 
fidelity, some tenet of a creed, or even some 
phase of virtue; but it can possess only a type 
and shadow of that Universal Unity which is 
the destiny of the Church. But let the Church 
adopt true Associative Organization, and the 
blessings so long promised it will be fulfilled — 
Fourier, among the last words that he wrote, 
describing the triumph of Universal Associa- 
tion, exclaims, ‘These are the days of Mercy 
promised in the words of the Redeemer, ( Matt. 
5: 5) ‘Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.’ 
It is verily in Harmony, in Associative Unity, 
that God will manifest to us the immensity of 
his Providence, and that the Savior will come 
according to his word, in ‘all the glory of his 
Father:’ it is the Kingdom of Heaven that 
comes to us in this terrestrial world; it is the 
reign of Christ ; he has conquered Evil. Christ- 
us regnat, vincit, imperat. Then will the Cross 
have accomplished its two-fold destiny, that of 
Consolation during the reign of Sin, and that of 
Universal Banner, when human reason shall 
have accomplished the task imposed upon it by 
the Creator. ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness’—the harmony of the 
Passions in Associative Unity. Then will the 
Banner of the Cross display with glory its de- 
vice, the augury of victory ; in Hoe Signo Vin- 
ces; for then it will have conquered evil, con- 
quered the gates of hell, conquered false phi- 
losophy and national indigence, and spurious 
civilization ; et porte inferi non prevalebunt. 
“To the free and Christian people of the United 
States then, we commend the principle of Asso- 
ciation; we ask that it be fairly sifted; we do 
not shrink from the most thorough investigation. 
The peculiar history of this nation convinces us 
that it has been prepared by Providence for the 
working out of glorious issues. Its position, 
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its people, its free institutions, all prepare it for 
the manifestation of a true Social Order. Its 
wealth of territory, its distance from the politi- 
cal influences of older and corrupter nations, and 
above all, the general intelligence of its people, 
alike contribute to fit it for that noble Union of 
Freemen which we call ASSOCIATION. That 
eculiar Constitution of Government, which for 
the first time in the world’s career, was established 
by our Fathers ; that signal fact of our national 
motto H Pluribus Unum, many individuals 
united in one whole ; that beautiful arrangement 
for combining the most perfect independence of 
the separate members with complete harmony 
and strength in the Federal heart—is a rude 
outline and type of the more scientific and more 
beautiful arrangement which we would introduce 
into all the relations of man to man. We 
would give our theory of State Rights an appli- 
eation to individual Rights. We would bind 
trade to trade, neighborhood to neighborhood, 
man to man, by the ties of interest and affection 
which bind our larger aggregations called States ; 
ouly we would make the ties holier and more 
indissoluble. There is nothing impossible in this ; 
there is nothing impracticable! We, who are 
represented in this Convention have pledged 
our sleepless energies, to its accomplishment. 
It may cost time, it may cost trouble—it may 
expose us to misconception and even to abuse ; 
but it must be done. We know that we stand 
on sure and positive grounds; we know that a 
better time must come; we know that the Hope 
and Heart of Humanity is with us—that Justice, 
Truth and Goodness, are with us; we feel that 
God is with us, and we do not fear the anger of 
Man. The Future is ours—ithe Future is ours. 
Our practical plans may seem insignificant, but 
our moral aim is the grandest that ever elevated 
human thought. We want the Love and Wis- 
dom of the Highest to make their daily abode 
with us; we wish to see all mankind happy and 
good: we desire to emancipate the human body 
and the human soul; we long for Unity between 
man and man in true Society—between man 
and nature by the cultivation of the earth, and 
between man and God, in Universal Joy and 
Religion.” 


We think no one can read the above expres- 
sions without recognizing in them a deeper in- 
spiration than is to be found in Fourierism 
alone. In their practical Association opera- 
tions, the men who thus pledged themselves 
may have gone no further than the Joint-Stock 
combinations of Fourier; they may have only 
sought to achieve their ideal of a true social 
state, through means which stopped far short 
of the vital society of Pentecostal Communism. } 
Nevertheless, consciously or unconsciously, they 
were magnetized with the Community spirit ; 
they were working for Communistic ends ; they 
were drinking of the stream of fellowship, 
brotherhood and unity, which flows only from 
heavenly sources. They rose for the time 
above the sphere of selfishness and mere indi- 
vidualism and devoted themselves to the broad, 
universal interests ot humanity. In their 
minds and hearts they saw the transcendant 
importance of human Unity, and with tongue 
and pen they uttered brave and eloquent words 
for it. In this they were Communists, and 
mediums of the same spirit that ten years be- 
fore had magnetized the people through the re- 
Vivals. The revival movement unchecked 
would have gone forward from the spiritual re- 
generation of men, to the re-organization of so- 
ciety and the introduction of the Kingdom of 
Heaven into all its relations. Checked and 


the country, and flowing again into men’s hearts 
through the Association movement, gave them 
prophecies of the better kingdom coming. 

We now come to the point to which our pre- 
vious showing naturally tends. The Associa- 
tion movement, like the revival, reached its cul- 
mination and began to decline. Obstructions 
and difficulties were met; the Associations 
which had been founded, one after another 
failed ; the leaders lost faith and gradually grew 
less active in the cause and turned to other 
things. And now, with the people generally, 
the Association movement is as much a matter 
of history and of memory as the revival move- 
ment which went before it. But the leaders, 
as we have before said, though they turned to 
other fields of interest and effort have become 
leaders of political and literary and artistic 
thought in the nation. They failed in Associ- 
ation and Fourierism; but what is the secret 
of the success they have achieved in these 
other fields? As witnesses for the truth we 
believe that whoever will trace that success 
back to its source, will find that source in the 
spirit of Communism which these men drank in 
when they were laboring for Social Reform. 
It was fellowship with this spirit that mellowed 
their hearts with broad sympathy for their fel- 
low men; with love of truth and beauty; 
which made them magnetic men. And these 
were the conditions of genius and success in 
the fields they have chosen—the conditions of 
access to, and influence on, the public heart. 
Greeley, and Ripley, and Dana, and Godwin, 
and Curtis, are representative American edi- 
tors ; Dwight, and Story, and Higginson, and 
Channing occupy their present position, be- 
cause they first traded in heavenly Commu- 
nism. And we doubt not that in their own 
hearts they know it, and that their richest and 
sweetest memories had their birth in those 
days of devotion to Social Unity and Reform. 


A RAID INTO THE DOMINIONS OF 
BAAL ZEBUB.* 

A microscopist (not yet famous) affirms 
that the middle point in the scale of animal 
life is occupied by the common fly; or, in 
other words, that in the entire series of ani- 
mals, from the largest, such as the elephant 
and whale, to the smallest animalcule visible 
by the microscope, the creature that stands at 
the half-way point, having a body as many 
times larger than the smallest as it is smaller 
than the largest, is the house-fly. And curi- 
ously enough, when we consider it, this little 
busybody, which science thus declares pivotal, 
is the most universal, familiar, tormenting rep- 
resentative to us of the parasitic world—the 
very nexus and go-between through which the 
Great Devourer most constantly reminds us of 
his inexorable dominion. ‘Truly the ancients 
of the east had some reason for calling the 
Devil, Baal Zebub, the God of flies. 

In impudent and omnipresent familiarity 


*In Hebrew, Baal means Lord or God. and Zebub means Jlies ; 
so that the Baal Zebub of the Old Testament, and the Beelzebub 





abandoned by its leaders, it still lingered over 


of the New, might properly be translated Vly- God, or the Prince 


with man, the fly, above all the predaceous 
tribes, stands supreme. Other vermin, such 
as caterpillars and bugs, ravage our orchards 
and gardens, but the fly takes possession of 
our food on the table, and of ourselves while 
we are eating it. The mosquito persecutes 
us in the woods, only cautiously venturing 
into houses in special localities, and at night- 
fall ; but the fly makes our home his home, 
and works his will upon us boldly, indoors and 
out, from dawn till dark. The cockroach 
haunts the filthy purlieus of cities, but the fly 
swarms in all dwellings of man, from the city- 
palace, to the hovel in the woods. The louse 
and the bed-bug are limited local pests, tole- 
rated only hy the lower classes of humanity, 
and disappearing from the precincts of advanc- 
ing civilization ; but the fly has the unques- 
tioned entree of the best society, and doubtless 
multiplies in proportion to the progress of lux- 
ury and the arts of production. 

The present season of the year, extending 
through August arid September, is the culmi- 
nating period of nearly all those things in 
which the carnal man delights. Besides the 
great agricultural harvests, we see educational, 
political and military affairs reaching in these 


months their annual crisis of results. The 
flesh is now evidently at its high tide. And 


behold ! this is the time when the legions of 
Baal Zebub are out in their power and their 
glory—numberless, vehement, insulting, al- 
most overwhelming to man and beast. Look 
into the pantries, kitchens, dining-rooms, and 
even the bed-rooms and parlors of the civilized 
world, and you will find them just now, black 
with swarms of hungry, wanton insects, buzzing 
on two wings, or racing on six legs, thrusting 
their suckers into all flesh, tickling and tor- 
menting all nerves, and, like the harpies, foul- 
ing all they touch. 

I was told that a hog-sty is the paradise of 
flies, and to test the truth of the saying I vis- 
ited one in good circumstances, and noted its 
inhabitants. And I must say conscientiously 
that I have seen many a kitchen and dining- 
room where flies were more numerous and 
seemed more at home and happier than in that 
realnt of pork and mud. No, flies are not to 
be packed off into hog-stys or dog-kennels : 
they consort with men; and not with gypsies 
and paupers either, but with respectable and 
cleanly men, and men in high places. Our 
editor’s corner in the office at the foot of 
Mount Tom, is a favorite mustering place of 
these buzzing legions. When I sit there occa- 
sionally to indite an item for Tue Crrcuar, 
I immediately find my writing hand black 
with scrambling imps, as though Beelzcbub 
thought I was about mischief to him and his. 
I wonder that friend Pitt gets out as good 
a paper as he does in such an “ all-possessed’’ 
sanctum. 

In framing a regular indictment against flies, 
I should present the following specifications as 
embracing the most common and flagrant out- 
rages perpetrated by them—indignities that 
are familiar to all, and therefore most easily 





of fies. See Robinson and Gesenius’s Lexicons, 
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1. They are worse sleep-breakers than city 
carts, dr railroad-whistles, allowing nobody to 
rest afte? daylight, except such as can sleep 
half smothered with their heads under bed- 
clothes: 

2. Children trying to sleep in the daytime, 
aré usually waked, cross and crying, by these 
bariditti pdking into their noses or the corners 
of their mduths and eyes. 

3. They torment little babies; asleep and 
awake, all day long without mercy. 

4. In like manner, they abuse the sick and 
the dying—all that are too feeble to main- 
tain the war against them. 

5. Ladies at the piano, and orators in the 
midst of their eloquence, have to- sacrifice 
their most telling strains, to the necessity of 
fighting a fly on the nose. 

6. Ai breakfast, dinner and supper, they 
dispute with you for your victuals, tasting of 
every thing before you, and tracking every- 
thing over, gathering in black crowds on your 
choicest dishes, and forcing their company up- 
on you with disgusting familiarity. 

7. They frequently alight in your hot coffee 
—sometimes two together—and of course 
exhale their little greedy, wanton souls into 
the decoction that is just about passing your 
lips. 

8. If you ait down to read, write, reflect 
or converse, they commence a regular inquest 
upon you, as though you were a dead body 
and their lawful prey. 

9. Sometimes a particular fly will persist 
in lighting on your nose, again and again, in 
spite of your most vehement and pugnacious 
efforts to drive him off. 

10. Not unfrequently you find one or two 
making their way stealthily up your person, 
under your pantaloons, tickling as they go 
with every one of their six legs. You shake 
and slap. They evade and keep still. By 
and by they begin to wriggle again, higher up. 
And so on. 

11. They tattoo everything that man tries 
to keep white and beautiful, with black memo- 
rials of their filthiness. 

Human ingenuity, has indeed limited, in a 
small, poor way, some of these nuisances, for 
the wealthy and cultivated, by such means as 
fly-nettings for beds and cradles, wire-gauze 
for dish covers, and furniture millinery; but 
the mass of mankind attempt no defence, ex- 
cept that of hand-parrying, against all this 
array of torments. 

But let us not strain the truth in this indict- 
ment. We will be merciful to the flies though 
they have no mercy on us. It must be admit- 
ted that the evils they do are annoyances 
rather than serious injuries. They have no 
stings, and their bite is not dangerous, except 
when they have just been dealing with carrion 
poison. How much worse our case might be, 
if we were beset by hornets or even by mos- 
quitoes, as we are by flies, no one can say. 
We will be thankful that these pickets and 
guerrillas of the Great Devourer are not armed 
with very dangerous weapons. But after all, 
about the same things may be said on behalf 





of lice and bed bugs. We never heard of any 
body being killed by them. They only cause 
scratching of the body and exasperation of the 
soul; and so much, the flies do on a larger 
scale. 

To tell the truth, the bite of the fly, is the 
least part of the annoyance it gives us. It tor- 
ments chiefly by its buzzing and its tickling. 
Its {wo wings and its six legs do the business. 
We can stand its boring and its sucking with 
comparative equanimity, but its buzz about 
our ears, and its scrambling over our nerves is 
intolerable. Indeed, I doubt whether boring 
and sucking is the principal object which the 
fly has in view in its flirtations around us. 
According to my observations it is seeking 
fellowship rather than food. It seems to en- 
joy the warmth of our bodies and to find our 
nimbus a pleasant element in which to sport 
and make love. 

We must further admit, that flies have some 
positively useful function in the great machin- 
ery of life. Doubtless they are efficient scay- 
engers, and dispose of much putrid matter 
that otherwise would be mischievous. Per- 
haps they act as stimulants to man and beast, 
biting and tickling them into salutary excite- 
ment and exercise during the long heats of 
summer, when they might otherwise sink into 
unwholesome lethargy. If a man who ought 
to be up and doing, with the sun, is tempted 
to hug his pillow beyond time on an August 
morning, it may be a good thing that Mother 
Nature has a little messenger that can find 
him out and, tweaking him by the nose, buzz 
in his ear, ‘‘ Get up, sonny.” 

And yet, when this same little messenger, 
mistaking his mission, goes to the shoemaker 
on his bench, the clerk at his desk, and the stu- 
dent among his books, with his “‘ Get up son- 
ny,” he is manifestly a messenger of Satan, 
interrupting industry, and provoking wrath 
and profanity. And when he goes to the 
sleeping child, the helpless infant, the sick 
and the dying, with his buzz and his tweak, it 
is difficult to think of him as any thing but an 
unmitigated and diabolical nuisance. 

All nuisances—even the plagues of Egypt— 
are to be respected in their time and place, as 
among the mercies of heaven. I remember 
seasons of discipline, when I found bed-bugs 
valuable means of grace, but I trust the time 
for such exercises is past with me, and is pas- 
sing away for the civilized world. If God 
in his mercy, sends us nuisances, in still great- 
er mercy he sends us the will and the wit to 
abolish them. Whyshould we lie down in anti- 
nomian resignation under the plague of flies, 
any more thanunder those of lice and the 
itch ? Let us reckon that the final, moral object 
of flies, as of other pests, is to educate us up 
to the standard of courage and wisdom nec- 
essary to conquer them. 

After making all fair admissions, and giv- 
ing place to all patience and long-suffering in 
favor of flies, still, looking over the whole field 
of their operations, thinking of the millions in all 
houses that are at this moment wasting tem- 
per andstrength in the. hopeless h and-fight 





with them, imagining the scenes of pitiless 
torment in which they are engaged among the 
sick and the wounded in all hospitals, and the 
helpless in all nurseries—we are bound to give 
solemn judgment against them as pests tliat 
add more to the sum total of the sufferings of 
mankind, than lice, bed-bugs, fleas and mos- 
quitoes put together. 

And now comes the practical question, Why 
is it that these imps of Beelzebub are tolerated 
more than other vermin? Why domen who 
would be ashamed to live with lice, resign their 
apirtments and their persons to the unchecked 
carousals of swarms of flies? The answer to 
this question must be—because it is deemed 
impossible to provide any effectual protection 
against these swift-winged omnipresent legions. 
And it must be confessed that the results of all 
past efforts in this direction have been dis- 
couraging. Fly traps of progressive ingenuity 
have been invented, from the old molasses- 
tumbler to the patent whirligig that carries 
flies to their doom by machinery. But who 
ever heard of fly-swarms being permanently 
diminished in any store or kitchen by these 
contrivances ? 

The strategy of the inventors of fly traps 
is false in principle. They undertake to de- 
stroy the enemy outright, as though the main 
body of his army were in houses, like that of bed- 
bugs, and could be come at by their gim-cracks. 
But the truth is that the pest we are deal- 
ing with, though it is called the house-fly, is an 
out-door animal, breeding not in houses, but 
under the whole heaven, and the swarms that . 
appear in houses are only the driblets of its 
main body, which remains outside, like the 
ocean, immeasurable and inexhaustible, ready 
to spill in at every opening, and fill up any 
vacancy made by fly traps, a thousand times 
over. ‘I'he attempt to thin off the legions of 
Beelzebub, by Connecticut whirligigs, is like 
Dame Partington’s effort to sweep out the tide 
of the Atlantic ocean from her cellar-kitchen 
with a broom. 

We cannot hope to deliver ourselves from 
flies by destroying them, till we reach far high- 
er attainments in the mastery over the occult 
powers of nature than we have at present. 
But we can exclude them. The ocean, if it 
cannot be swept out with a broom, can be kept 
out by tight walls. The contrivances, there- 
fore, that proceed against flies onthe princi- 
ple of excluding them from limited spaces, 
as do the bed-nettings and the wire dish- 
covers, are more sensible than fly traps, and 
are really effectual and useful in a sinall way. 
The objection to them is, that they are very 
limited in their operation, affording at best but 
small relief from the fly-nuisance. We want 
protection for ourselves, more than for our 
food or furniture ; and -protection in the day 
time, when we are about our business, and 
when flies are rampant, more than protection 
in the night, when we are asleep, and flies are 
quiet. Cannot the principle of exclusion be 
extended in its application, so as to give us 
such protection? I will answer this question 
by telling my experience. 
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I am writing this article at Wallingford, in 
a room that has plenty of light, and plenty of 
fresh air, and yet is substantially free from 
flies. To keep entirely within the truth I will 
admit that there may be two or three forlorn 
straggiers lurking in unknown corners, but none 
are visible, and none have troubled me here 
for the last two weeks. Previous to that I 
lived in like manner a month at Oneida en- 
tirely free, so far as my own room was con- 
cerned, from the nuisance of flies. How this 
came to pass shall be told in few words. 

Having occasion to spend most of my time 
in reading, writing, and thinking, it occurred 
to me at the beginning of the fly season, that 
it would be economy of time and comfort to 
give some special attention to the war with flies, 
and if possible introduce some intelligent stra- 
tegic combinations in the place of the old inef- 
fectual system of hand-parrying. Accordingly 
I hit upon the following plan, which, if it pro- 
poses no new methods, is at least to me a new 
combination of old methods. 

First, I procured four wooden sashes or 
frames fitted to the lower halves of my four 
windows. On them I tacked light netting or 
millinette, that allows free passage to the air, 
and is almost as transparent as glass, but stops 
flies. These screens being fixed in their pla- 
ces under the upper sash of each window, left 
the lower sash free to be raised and lowered 
for admission of air as usual. With these ar- 
rangements, I concluded that if I kept my door 
shut my room would be fly-proof. Then I com- 
menced a raid on the flies already established 
in the room. First I drove out by the door 
as many as I could with brooms and sheet-flaps, 
and then I killed the rest one by one, hunting 
them patiently and inexorably, till not a living 
fly was left. (Let me say here in parenthe- 
sis, that the best instrument for fly-killing is a 
stiff brush. This weapon, while it does the 
work effectually, also carries away the demol- 
ished fly, and leaves no spot on the wall.) 
Thenceforward a fly-hunt of a few minutes 
each day exterminated the half-dozen strag- 
glers that slipped in by the occasional opening 
of the door ; and thus I had, through the month 
of August, the substantial luxury of a clean 
and quiet room. The plan worked so well that 
I carried it through at Wallingford, and am 
now enjoying the true otium cum dignitate 
which probably Horace or Cicero never knew, 
living as they did in the world of flies. In 
fact I have retired from the domain of the Great 
Devourer, and have the pleasure of seeing his 
special representatives beat their heads against 
the barriers of my sanctuary in vain attempts to 
disturb my peace. The original cost of the ar- 
rangement cannot be more than a dollar for two 
windows, and this, with a little wholesome exer- 
ciseeach day in fly hunting, puts me under 
cover from the enemy as effectually as ifa great 
mosquito net were over me, leaving me free 
for all in-door business, and not materially 
obstructing light or ventilation. 

Now let us generalize and moralize a little. 
It is evident ( or it will be when we are alittle 
farther advanced in civilization), that a per- 
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fect window must fulfil four distinct functions: 
1. It must let in light at all seasons ; 
2. It must keep out cold in winter ; 
3. It must let in air in summer; and 
4. It must keep out flies. 


But these functions cannot be combined in a 
window with only glazed sashes. Glass lets 
in light and keeps out cold, and movable sashes 
let in air ; but there is no provision for keeping 
out flies. Here glass windows fail. We want 
another medium. ‘That medium must be a 
woven fabric that shall stop the least possible 
amount of light and air, and yet exclude flies. 
Probably we have not yet got the best article 
for this purpose. Human ingenuity should be 
set to work to produce a gossamer-cloth that 
shall let no fly pass, and shall be as transpa- 
rent as glass, and almost as pervious to air as 
nothing. Such a cloth would be worth almost 
as much to mankind as glass. Then builders 
should study the best construction and ar- 
rangement of the frames, and make provision 
for them in their building plans, as they do 
now in the best houses for inside blinds. 
Probably the best method would be to have a 
fly-screen sliding into the wall, inside of each 
sash, so that both sashes might be free to rise 
and fall as usual, and any combination of the 
three mediums, glass, gossamer and nothing, 
might be made at pleasure. With such a win- 
dow, civilization may some time make true the 
hitherto vain boast of the English law that 
*‘ every man’s house is his castle.” 


The principle developed in the experiment 
I have described, instead of being limited in 
its application to single rooms, or the separate 
apartments of students and recluses, really la- 
bors under some disadvantages from such iso- 
lation. Fortify all windows against flies in 
an entire dwelling house or any other conge- 
ries of rooms, such as a hotel, hospital or col- 
lege, and the inside doors would not need to 
be kept shut. The outside passages, if required 
to stand open for the sake of ventilation, might, 
like the windows, be provided with gossamer 
doors. In such a combination the daily fly- 
hunt, would be but a slight addition to the dai- 
ly sweeping, and the place would be really 
clean—free from living dirt as well as dead. 

Every human being has a right to liberal 
opportunities for reading, writing, study, think- 
ing and devotion. Such opportunities can 
only be had where there are proper external 
arrangements for quiet seclusion. Commu- 
nism, adverse as it is supposed to be, to indi- 
vidual privacy, contemplates and promises to 
every man, woman, and child who can appre- 
ciate the advantages of education, a sepa- 
rate room, a separate bed (take note hus- 
bands and wives), and a separate library, as 
the minimum of facilities for study and de- 
votion. In the good time when these things 
shall come to pass, I doubt not that the gos- 
samer window will find its place among the 
‘modern improvements,” and the present 
promiscuous cohabitation of mankind with flies, 
with all its distractions, will be forever abol- 
ished. J. H. N. 





A VERDICT 


AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS’ ‘TRIAL. 


The following letter is from a gentleman person- 
ally unknown to us. It reveals facts which, we 
confess, are to us very interesting. We thank him 
on behalf of the Community for his past and present 
good will toward us; and we avail ourselves of this 
occasion to say that we are deeply indebted to many 
such men as he, in the counties of Madison and 
Oneida, some known to us and some unknown, for 
favor shown to us in the days of our weakness and 
trouble. We trust we shall at least never dishonor 
their kindness, and that they will find their deeds 
remembered in the day of account. J. H. N. 


Hamilton, Mad. County, N. Y., t 
Sept. 11, 1864. 

Epiror oF THe Circutar :—It is some fif- 
teen years since I was ene of the Grand Jury of 
Madison County, when information was given 
and complaint made by certain persons resid- 
ing in the town of Lenox, that there was in 
their midst a collection of individuals of both 
sexes, living in a mixed manner; that they did 
not hold to marriage; that their numbers were 
steadily on the increase; that their example 
was corrupting, and demoralizing to the com- 
munity where they were, and that in fact they 
were a nuisance: and the Grand Jury was 
asked to find a bill of indictment against them. 

This complaint was backed by a number 
of witnesses. -Many questions were asked of 
the complainants and witnesses, from which it 
appeared that such a collection of people did 
live in the county. But it appeared also that 
they were an industrious people—a peaceable 
and law-abiding people; apparently minding 
their own business, and harming no one; not 
differing from other people essentially except 
as to their views of marriage. 

A number of the Jurors were for finding 
against those people; but it was thought best 
not to notice the complaint, but if this people 
continued to remain where they were, to watch 
their influence. From that time I have had my 
eye steadily on them. I have also read for the 
last ten years their weekly paper. I have fre- 
quently been on their premises, and have 
watched with great interest the development 
and success of the order of Communism as ex- 
pounded by the Oneida Community. 

Not long since, in passing through the adja- 
cent town of Lenox 1 met a man that I recog- 
nized as one of the number that appeared be- 
fore the Grand. Jury at the time spoken of. 
He still lived in the place he then lived in, and 
remembered the cirewnstance on having his at- 
tention called to it. Tinquired of him much 
about the Community; if he did not think he 
was in the wrong in his complaints, and the 
Jury right in not noticing them. With evident 
embarrassment and shame he owned that he did. 
And, as if in atonemeit, said that the Commu- 
nity had lived down all their enemies; that 
their manner of living, and their manner of do- 
ing business, had placed them high in the esti- 
mation of the surrounding country ; and that he 
would rather have the word of one of the Com- 
munity than that of any other class. He said 
there was only one thing people feared from 
them, and that was that they would yet get the 
whole town they live in; that they were stead- 
ily growing rich, adding farm to farm; and one 
thing above all was, they never met with any 
losses, but were blessed in everything they un- 
dertook. He further said: “at the time the 
complaint was made, we thought every poor, 
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vile, corrupt villain would join them. But in 
that we were all mistaken—no such ones can 
get in with them. Their numbers are kept 
good by receiving some of the best, most re- 
fined, well-educated and high-minded people in 
the country. And if you don’t believe what I 
say, just go there and see; see also the throng of 
visitors they have all summer, and of the first 
class too.” He further said, “I have never 
known of their having any trouble with any of 
their family.” 

I felt great satisfaction on hearing this man 
give his views of a people I so much respect ; and 
especially as he was one who once tried to do 
them so much harm. And from what I per- 
sonally know, and from what I often hear ex 
pressed by others,I am sure this man spoke 
pretty near the truth. 

With great respect to the Community, to 
their paper and its Editor, 


- 1 am their friend, Cariton Rice. 


PAPER BUTTONS. 

KH VERY body knows that buttons are made from 

—4 metal, horn, shell, glass, whale-bone, jet, mother- 
of-pearl, india-rubber and wood ; but how many know 
that millions are yearly made from common paste- 
board, or, as it is technically termed, “ strawboard ?” 
Thousands of vests, pants, under-coats and over- 
coats are to-day buttoned with paper; and in most 
instances the owners thereof no doubt fancy their 
buttons are made of horn, wood, or india-rubber, or 
some more aristocratic material. 


ORIGIN OF PAPER BUTTONS. 

Wallingford claims the honor, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned, of having first successfully used 
paper in the manufacture of buttons. Charles D. 
Yale, an Englishman, first essayed to make paper 
buttons here, but was not very successful, and soon 
sold out his interest in the project. He attempted 
to make an eye or shank button, and imported his 
ideas on the subject, it is said, from across the At- 
lantic. Though he partially failed, that kind of but- 
ton is now successfully made at the two button fac- 
tories located in this town. Several persons fol- 
lowed Mr. Yale, with varied fortunes; but ‘to 
Judge E. M. Pomeroy is awarded the praise of suc- 
cess in this department of industry. This man, re- 
cently deceased, is described as remarkable for orig- 
inality, independence and persevering purpose. He 
would never throughout his life, his friends say, 
take advantage of other men’s inventions; but de- 
pended for success on his own powers. Twenty- 
nine years ago he conceived the idea of making 
common suspender or four-hole buttons from paper ; 
and the purpose then formed was successfully exe- 
cuted, although he encountered obstacles which 
would have discouraged most men. His experi- 
ments involved much loss of time and money—he 
was several times burnt out; but perseverance finally 
brought him complete success, and he was repaid 
for all his losses, and found himself at one time 
worth some forty thousand dollars. We are told 
what rude hand-implements were used by him at 
first—how he invented improved power-machines— 
how he wrought day and night—how his funds’ 
were exhausted in experiments; but his hope and 
courage never abated. 

THE TWO FACTORIES AND WHAT THEY MAKE. 


The first factory visited is carried on by Humis- 
ton and Pomeroy. They employ ordinarily not 
more than half-adozen hands. They make paper 
buttons varying from twenty line to forty line, or 
from vest-button size to over-coat size. They make 
some small buttons with eyes or shanks, but mostly 
holed buttons. They also manufacture “ nail-heads” of 
different sizes, used in trimming carriages, trunks, &c. 

The other factory is a much larger establishment, 
and is carried on by Hall, Miller, & Co., whose 
goods are stamped “ Pomeroy Manufacturing Co.,” af- 
ter the style of the original firm. Here are employed 
at present twenty-eight hands, of whom the greater 


portion are women and girls. Here are made a 
great variety of paper buttons, and also several 
kinds of metal-faced buttons; also gun wadding. 
The sales of this establishment the present year are 
estimated at twenty-five thousand dollars. .On an 
average one hundred great gross of paper buttons, 
twenty-five of metal-face, and ten gross of gilt-face, 
are made daily. About fifty tons of strawboard will 
be used the present year; 150 gallons a month of 
linseed oil; and two barrels per month of benzine. 
Both establishments manufacture their own boxes. 


HOW PAPER BUTTONS ARE MADE. 

The buttons are first cut out of common coarse 
strawboard of the proper thickness by power-punches, 
which do the work with surprising rapidity, each cut- 
ting from five to eight hundred per minute. The but- 
tons thus simply cut are placed in the hopper ofa 
power-press, which is ingeniously contrived to feed 
itself: a pipe leads from the hopper perpendicularly— 
revolving fingers keep this pipe filled—a single but- 
ton is taken from the bottom of the pipe ere it reach- 
es the bed of the press, and carried under a punch 
which presses it into the desired form, punches the 
required number of holes, and if desired stamps it 
with the name of the manufacturing firm. By the 
same operation the fibrous substance of the button is 
so compressed as to render it quite hard. The but- 
ton then rises a few inchesto meet a spring which 
throws it on to a little shovel, which shovels it out 
of the way. All this is done with great rapidity. A 
single person will fill the hoppers, and tend half a 
dozen of these machines. The buttons are now 
made, and yet they can scarcely be called buttons— 
they still strike the eye as little circular pasteboards. 
They then receive a dry “ tumbling,” or “ tomming,” 
which separates the dust, and smooths the rough 
edges. They are then further hardened, and at the 
same time colored, by being tumbled in a compound, 
of which linseed oil, benzine and lamp-black are the 
main ingredients. (‘ Tumbling” is simply the pro- 
cess of revolving in a horizontal cylinder.) After 
becoming thus well saturated with the compound, 
they are placed in the baking room and subjected to 
a high degree of temperature for at least twenty-four 
hours. In this operation there is great liability from 
fire. Only a few months ago Humiston and Pom- 
eroy had several hundred dollars worth of buttons 
burned with the dry-house; and the other firm has 
suffered several times in a similar manner. The 
tumbling and baking processes are repeated again 
and again. At the last tumbling the buttons are put 
into a Japan compound, and come out well varnished. 

The buttons are now completed, and are ready for 
boxing and the market ; and as they now appear, in 
shining brown or lustrous black, few of the uninitia- 
ted would ever guess they were made of plebian 
strawboard. 

One of the tumbling machines in the factory first 
visited, I must not omit to mention. In the first pro- 
cess of punching, the strawboard often splits. These 
split buttons were formerly picked out by hand— 
a tedious operation. A “tumbler” invented by Mr. 
Humiston, is so contrived as to sift out the split but- 
tons, leaving the complete buttons by themselves. 
The buttons some times adhere to each other; and 
the same machine is made to separate the compound 
buttons from the single ones. This “ tumbler’ is so 
contrived that the planks of which it is made, may 
be separated at any required distance, thus letting 
pass out of the cylinder, dust, split buttons, or sin- 
gle buttons, at the pleasure of the operator. 

These paper buttons are said to be quite durable. 
Boiling in hot water, the manufacturers said, only 
made them harder. The demand for them is good, 
and their manufacture remunerative. Some diffi- 
culty is however experienced at present in obtaining 
material, and on this account the first-named factory 
has had to stop a short time the present season. 

The metal-face buttons are composed of paper and 
tin, paper and iron, paper and brass—and bring 
higher prices ; as the process of their manufacture is 
somewhat more complicated. Most of these metal- 
face buttons have one-half the surface of metal; but 
sometimes the entire surface is metal, while the in- 
terior portion is of paper. 

The manufacturers had not accurate statistics on 





hand; but both firms agreed in estimating that aton 





of strawboard will make about 750 great gross of 
27 line, or suspender buttons ; and as one firm stated 
that it used about fifty tons of strawboard per year, 
and the other twenty-five tons, I conclude that if their 
buttons average 27 line, they would together turn 
out annually ninety-seven millions and two hundred 
thousand (97,200,000) of these indispensable arti- 
cles. w. 


THE PAIRING OF THE ANTS. 

I recollect many years ago, as I was returning 
one September afternoon, from a Sabbath school 
where I was a scholar, I looked down the road 
from the top of the hill where the school-hquse 
stood, and saw the air filled with myriads of in- 
sects flitting to and fro in the sunshine. I was 
much surprised at seeing such an unusual number 
of curious looking flies. I have noticed the same 
phenomena on different occasions since, and have 
learned that it occurs only on one of the days of 
September, and is the grand fete day of the ants. 

In Goodrich’s Illustrated Natural History, I find 
the following account of them: “ The ants consist of 
the males, females and neuters. The males and fe- 
males are winged; the former during the whole, 
the latter during a part only of their existence in the 
perfect state. They make their appearance in great 
numbers at a particular period of summer, when 
they quit the nest in which their preparatory stages 
have been passed, and pair in the air. When this 
has been accomplished, the males speedily die ; the 
females lose their wings and crawl] upon the ground 
until they fall in with some neuters, which imme- 
diately seize upon them and convey them to their 
nest.” ; 

Last year their pairing day was on the 6th of 
September. This year it was on the 10th. Possibly 
it was delayed on account of the ‘‘inclemency of the 
season,” as many a human appointment is; but the 
mystery of the thing is, how they are enabled to 
agree upon the particular day and hour in the after- 
noon when they will take their flight. Those 
periods must be fraught with wonderful interest and 
excitement in the politics of ant-dom. Watch a 
nest of them as I have on these occasions, and you 
will see apparently the whole population of the col- 
ony out of doors, the winged ones seeking the high- 
est points of the surrounding surface from which to 
take their farewell flight, and the neuters rushing 
about apparently under great concern of mind.— 
And well they may be, for the prosperity and 
glory of the whole ant family depends on the num- 
ber of females the neuters can pick up after they 
shall have descended from their aerial honeymoon. 

H. J. 8. 


MR SIMPSON’S VISIT TO THE ME- 
TROPOLIS. 


Concluded, e 


F course the first thing which the visitor to 

Babylon wishes to see, is the great Centrif- 
ugal Park. As Babylon is the glory of the na- 
tion, even so is the Centrifugal Park the glory 
of Babylon. Art and nature vie with each 
other to beautify its shady groves, and adorn its 
sylvan retreats. Hohenslauer’s celebrated band 
discourses sweet music there every Saturday 
afternoon ; and as to-morrow will be Saturday, 
to-morrow I must visit Centrifugal Park. Morn- 
ing saw me refreshed and invigorated, wending 
my way northerly, through tortuous streets and 
interminable avenues. Endless rows of shops, 
with plate-glass windows filled with every thing 
of which the imagination can ceneeive ; hotels, as 
luxurious as a grand ducal palace; churches of 
every possible style of architecture ; miles of 
magnificent dwellings with fronts of cut stone 
or marble ;—Past ail these, to where the streets 
were narrower and dirtier, the houses and shops 
smaller, the odors more clearly defined and Jess 
aromatie—and yet ‘I had failed to reach Cen 
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trifugal Park. Possibly I had lost my way. 
Such a contingency would not be surprising, un- 
der the circumstances. The day was warm, 
and I was growing tired. At this juncture I 
passed a coach which was drawn up by the side- 
walk, evidently in waiting for some one. On 
the box was seated a respectably appearing 
man, who eyed me as if he discerned my situ- 
ation, and had compassion upon me. “ Want to 
ride ?” inquired he, asl drew near. “I should 
like to,” [ replied, “if it would not be to much 
trouble, and you happen to be guing in the 
same direction with myself.” “Where are you 
going?” said he, “To the Centrifugal Park,” 1 
answered. He bade me get inside, after which 
he drove off. After a ride of about an hour, 
we stopped before a large gateway, which he 
said, was one of the entrances to Centrifugal 
Park. I thanked him very warmly for my ride, 
and assured him that if he should ever visit 
Berryville, he would be a welcome guest at my 
residence. He informed me in reply, that I 
had ridden an hour in his coach, for which he 
wished me to disburse the sum of five dollars; 
he also stated further that if I failed to “come 
down immediately,” as he expressed it, he 
should send for a policeman, and have me ar- 
rested. As Iwas in no condition to resist his 
demand, I quietly paid him his money, without 
any words. I have since ascertained that the 
locality where I first encountered the coach was 
not more than five minutes’ drive from the Park : 
and that, therefore, the lengthy ride to which I 
was,treated, was a clever trick on the part of 
the coachman, who being limited by the munic- 
ipal regulations to a charge of five dollars per 
hour, must have driven me over half the city to 
make up the necessary amount of time. 
Centrifugal Park, at all events, is no sham. 
However numerous may be the manifold snares 
and pitfalls which beset the unwary in the great 
city, here, at least, is one great fact on the right 
side. Here is asplendid garden free for all ; an 
ample conservatory ; here are beautiful lawns; 
lovely little lakes; rare collections of plants 
and animals, and good music. All these fine 
things are open to every one who chooses to en- 
joy them; and this is a redeeming feature, 
which I hope in the day of reckoning will be 
duly set down to the credit of the metropolis. 
1 will not weary my readers with a detailed 
description of the many beauties of this be- 
nign institution. I devoted the remainder of 
the day to their enjoyment, and now look back 
to the time thus spent, as the most profitable 
portion of my metropolitan experiences. But 
once was my peace of mind disturbed. I had 
stepped aside from the path to inspect a rare 
evergreen, when I heard a stentorian voice ex- 
claim: “Get off from that grass!” 
pecting myself to be the object of this remark, 
I turned placidly around, and beheld, half-a- 
dozen rods distant, and advancing toward me 
with lengthy strides, a man of burly figure, clad 
in a suit of blue, a star on his left breast, and a 
club in his right hand. The reputation of the 
terrible policemen of Babylon had penetrated 
even to my peaceful country-home; and when 
I found myself in the presence of one of these 
beings, evidently animated with hostile inten- 
tions, my heart quaked within me, and I igno- 
miniously fled. I acknowledge it with all hu- 
mnility:—I, Tobias Simpson, gentleman and 
landed proprietor, fled like a dog before an un- 


Not sus- 





circumcised Babylonish policeman. Hheu, in- 
digne! Here let me drop the veil of oblivion. 

In the evening I went to the opera. Babylon 
has an Opera House, in style and size unsur- 
passed by any institution of the kind on this 
continent. It is denominated the Musical Con- 
servatory, in order to obviate the prejudices of 
those who might discern a flavor of immorality 
in a building styled an Opera House. Huge 
posters announced that the illustrious prima 
donna, Madame Pozzolini, the great profundo 
basso, Sig. Pantache, and the dulcet tenor, Riv- 
oli, assisted by a numerous troupe of highly tal- 
ented artists, and a large and well-trained or- 
chestra, would perform, for positively one night 
only, the masterpiece of the immortal Mozart 
—Don Giovani. 1| went early, and had the sat- 
isfaction of remaining for some time, sole occu- 
pant of the vestibule of the Conservatory, the 
doors tothe inner sanctuary being jealously 
barred. I had taken the precaution to procure 
my admission ticket ( price $1,00), having by 
this time ascertained that no one can go to any 
place of interest in Babylon without a ticket. 
After an hour’s delay, during which the crowd 
that had accumulated about the entrance was 
waxing uproarious, the doors were thrown open, 
and the rush began. As I invariably shrink 
from joining in such a melee, I stepped to the 
rear, in the hope that the tumult would soon 
subside, and allow me to enter in tranquillity.— 
But I might as well have waited for the Jordan 
to flow by. Another half-hour passed without 
any perceptible diminution of the living stream 
which poured into the slender opening. I heard 
the orchestra tuning their instruments within— 
the overture was about to commence; my. im- 
patience overcame my diffidence, and, buttoning 
my coat tightly, and pulling my hat more firm- 
ly over my brow, I made a desperate plunge 
through the thickest of the crowd, for the en- 
trance. I was successful; and after a brief strug- 
gle, found myself in the midst of a scene, the 
splendor and brillianey of which by far exceeded 
anything which erst had met my unsophisticated 
eyes. 

The auditorium of the great Conservatory, as 
they term that part of the house occupied by 
the audience, is, perhaps seventy feet from floor 
to ceiling. Tier upon tier of galleries fill this 
space, and these, as I entered, were overflowing 
with a great, animated swarm of human beings. 
There could have been no less than five thousand 
persons in the house at that time; and the scene, 
to one so unused to large assemblies as myself, 
was magnificent in the extreme. I was dazzled 
—overwhelmed. I sought the nearest vacant 
seat, not noticing that it was labelled “ Reserved.” 
A sleek official appeared. “Seat’s reserved,” 
said he, in that short, hard manner, peculiar to 
the metropolis. “ Must go somewhere else.” 
“And where, pray,” said I; for the house 
seemed to be filled well nigh to the extent of its 
capacity. “ That’s your lookout,” he replied, in 
the same uncompromising style. I saw that he 
was relentless ; so, yielding to destiny, | reluc- 
tantly commenced looking for another vacant 
seat. Nothing in the world is perhaps more 
embarrassing to an inexperienced person, than to 
thus wander among a crowded assembly in search 
of a resting-place. Providence befriended me 
in this instance, however, and without a very 
long search, | discovered, in a remote corner, 
the wished for vacancy. I remarked that a row 








of perhaps twenty or thirty of the best seats in 
the house, labeled “ Reserved,” were unoccupied 
during the entire evening, and this circumstance 
caused me some annoyance at the time, inas- 
much as my location was none of the best.— 
My friend subsequently informed me, that it 
was customary, in places of public amusement, 
to reserve the best seats, and allow mankind, 
upon the payment of a dollar superadded to the 
regular admission fee, to select from among them 
in advance. I asked him if he supposed the 
managers, had ever heard of the precept—* Do 
unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you.” He smiled, and said that such peo 
ple were not noted for regulating their conduct 
by any such principle. 

I am a lover of music—was even at one time 
leader of the Berryville choir ; but I have to con- 
fess that the Italian opera is beyond my compre- 
hension. I will not attempt to criticise the per- 
formance of the “eminent artists” to whom I 
listened on that memorable evening. It may 
have been perfection itself, for aught I know, 
but it was no better than Chinese tome. And 
when the fiends siezed the commandant, and 
dragged him off to hell, 1 was heartily glad of it, 
and applauded as loudly as the most enthusias- 
tic. Madame Pozzolini squealed, Sig. Pantache 
bellowed, and the illustrious tenor cooed im his 
most plaintive and touching manner ; but I was 
relieved when the performar.ce was over and | 
found myself once more in the open air, with the 
cool sea-breeze sweeping up the dim streets, and 
refreshing me, like a visitant from some far-off 
and better land. 

As I turned the corner near the residence of 
my friend, I was accosted by a well-dressed 
lady, who asked me in a very fascinating man- 
ner, if | would show her the way home. I re- 
plied that 1 regretted she had lost her way, and 
should be very glad to assist her; but that | 
was an entire stranger in Babylon, and conse- 
quently was unable to afford her any service. 
Whereupon she laughed a loud, brazen laugh, 
and observed to her companion that she did’nt 
“believe thé old fellow was so green as that.” 
I afterward related the circumstance to my 
friend, who smiled in a grim way, and said 
nothing ; and I have never ascertained exactly 
what it all meant. 

The next day was Sunday. AsI am in the 
habit of attending divine service with the ut- 
most regularity, when at home, | was unwilling 
to forego it wholly on this occasion. I ascer- 
tained, upon inquiry, that in Babylon every thing, 
even the clerical function, depends very much 
for success upon popularity ; and that a minister 
of the gospel, in order to become permanently 
useful, must, in some way manage to become 
popular. Thus, they have not only popular 
actors, popular singers, popular lawyers, popu- 
lar editors, and popular landlords, but, also, 
poptlar clergyman. I Jearned, further, that the 

tev. Dr. Blowhard was at this time the most 
popular preacher in Babylon, in consequence of 
having recently delivered a sermon in defense 
of theaters, in which he demonstrated, on high 
moral grounds, that the drama was a wise and 
beneficent institution, and deserving uf the sup- 
port of all well-disposed citizens. So I resolved 
to hear Dr. Blowhard. 

The church in which Dr. Blowhard ofticiates, 
occupies lots five hundred and eighty-five and 
seven, forty-first avenue, corner of two hundred 
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wind seventy-fourth street, in the north-eastern 
quarter of the city. It is a fine edifice, and is 
built of alternate squares of brick and marble, 
which gives it a very unique and variegated ap- 
pearance. The inhabitants of the immediate 
vicinity irreverently call it the “Church of the 
Sacred Zebra,” from a supposed resemblance in 
color and stripe to the fanciful quadruped afore- 
said, I arrived as the organist was playing the 
opening voluntary, and passed into the main 
aisle with some hesitation, lest I should be called 
upon for my ticket. No such demand, however 
was made on this occasion; and observing near 
me an empty pew, I boldly opened the door, and 
seated myself on’ the crimson velvet cushions 
within. Upon looking around, I observed: the 
eyes of the audience fixed upon me in a curious 
inquiring manner, and immediately a sedate 
looking gentleman, dressed in black, with a 
white neck-tie, approached me from near the 
pulpit. “This pew,” said he, in a whisper, “ be- 
longs to the Honorable Brown.” 
“Very well,” I replied, “as he is not present, 
there can be no harm in my occupying it.” 


Solomon 


“Tt is contrary to the church regulations, Sir ; 
there are seats reserved for strangers in the 
_ gallery.” “But Lam a little deaf, and cannot 
hear the sermon atsuch a distance.” “ Tam very 
sorry,” he urged, “ but the regulations must be 
enforced. We can’t allow persons we know 
nothing about to take such liberties in this 
church.” My. indignation at this unchristian 
treatment had by this time overleaped all 
bounds. J replied with an emphasis that was 
heard by at least half the assembly: ‘“ And do 
you call yourselves followers of Christ, that you 
treat a stranger in this inhospitable manner? 
Is this the way in which you worship him 
whose entire life was spent in deeds of charity 
and loving-kindness? This is the most terrible 
practical satire upon the name of Christianity it 
has ever been my lot to meet. How will you 
avert the fearful judgment: ‘In as much as ye 
did it not to one of the least these, ye did it 
not tome? I will depart from among you,” J 
continued, rising, “ and shake the, dust from off 
my feet; and may God in his merey open your 
eyes to the hollowness of the thing you call re- 
ligion.” So saying, | walked rapidly down the 
aisle, and slackened not my pace till T had left 
far behind me church, minister, and congrega- 
tion. 

I met my friend at the dinner table. “I leave 
Babylon on the first train to-morrow morning,” 
was ny opening salutation. “Why,” said he, 
with some surprise, “ you have hardly been in 
town forty-cight hours.” “T have been in town 
quite long enough for my peace of mind,” I re- 
plied. “Since leaving Berryville, | have been 
like a sheep in the midst of wolves—every man 
At this rate I 
shall speedily lose my trust in human nature. 
I have passed my life thus far among a people 


I meet tries to prey upon me, 


whose chief aim is to promote the happiness and 
well-being of one another. In my ignorance I 
came forth into the world, with a strong faith in 
the rectitude of mankind. And what has met 
me at every turn? Selfishness! Every man’s 
hand against his brother. This great, vital mass 
of humanity, which is throbbing and palpitating 
around me—what is its chief occupation? Why, 
to accumulate the maximum of wealth, each at 
the expense, if need be, of all the human race 
beside. And this rage for money-getting vi- 





tiates everything. Even your religion is de- 
moralized by it. If aman is worth a million, 
he can command almost any position to which 
he chooses to aspire, whatever may be his per- 
sonal character. Lacking this one desideratum, 
however worthy he may otherwise be, his chance 
is slender indeed. From this godless lust for 
the things of this world, may the Lord in his 
mercy deliver me and mine.” 

I arrived safely at home on the second day 
after leaving Babylon. | was cordially welcom- 
ed by my neighbors; and the many little kind- 
nesses of which I was the recipient did much to 
efface the recollection of the annoyances to which 
{ had been subject on my journey. I have hith- 
erto refrained from relating in detail my ex- 
periences on this occasion; but, learning that 
certain of the youths of Berryville are infected 
with a hankering to see the world, I have writ- 
ten this narrative in the hope that by the peru- 
sal thereof they may be led to content theim- 
selves at home. If peradventure, this result 
shall be effected, even in but a single instance, it 
will afford me the grateful assurance that my 
visit to the great city was not wholly in vain. 


Tonras Simpson. 


MR. SIMPSON MAKES A CORRECTION. 
Berryville, Sept. 14, 1864. 
To the Editor of The Cireular, 

Dear Sir:—I have just received the last No. of 
your very valuable and interesting journal; and per- 
ceiving that you have unwittingly fallen into an error 
in one particular, I hasten to make the necessary cor- 
rection. You assume in a note appended to the nar- 
ration of my adventures in Babylon, that I tele- 
graphed to my city friend to meet me on my arrival 
in town. This was not the case. The request was 
forwarded to him by mail, the day before I started 
on my journey ; and as the mail-coach did not pass 
through Berryville on that day, I paid a young man 
a dollar to carry the letter twelve miles to an adjoin- 
ing town, which has a daily mail to and from the 
railroad. Iinformed my friend of my intention of 
starting on my journey the ensuing day; but being 
ignorant of the various methods of getting to the 
city I neglected to tell him where to meet me. He 
received my letter on Thursday evening, and on Fri- 
day morning went to both railroad stations previous 
to visiting the steamboat landing ; naturally suppos- 
ing I would prefer to travel from Riverside to Baby- 
lon by railroad. Had it not been for this delay, he 
would have met me at the dock directly on the arri- 
val of the boat, and thus saved me somewhat of un- 
pleasant experience. I am induced to make this cor- 
rection, not because I think it of very much import- 
ance, but I like to be accurate about such things, and 
to set forth the exact truth, even in matters of minor 
consequence. 

I remain with great respect, very truly your obe- 


dient servant, Tosras Srpson. 


We acknowledge the courteous manner in which 
the Phrenological Journal and the Serentifie American 
have introduced the Community Trap manufacture 
to the public by copying parts of our recent article 
on that subject. The Phrenological Journal, in giy- 
ing the portrait of Mr. Newhouse, accompanied it 
by a description of character, based on the editor's 
reading of its physiognomy and phrenology, as fol- 
lows: 

“ This is a strongiy marked countenance. The artist 
has evidently stretched or slightly magnified certain 
features which are out of proportion with the rest. 
The face is evidently long—so are the head and 
body, but we believe that the upper lip and the chin 
of the original are not quite so massive as that rep- 
resented in the picture. Self-Esteem and Firmness 
are evidently large; but judged by the face, those 
organs would be immense. ; 

“ According to our reading, we find the indications 
of strong practical common sense ; excellent powers 
of observation, great industry and perseverance, 





good mechanical abilities, with far more prose than 
poetry in the whole. The entire tophead—including 
Veneration, Benevolence, and Conscientiousness—is 
large. Had he been educated for the ministry, or for 
statesmanship, he would have taken a eager. 
As now developed, he is a man of more thought than 
words, and of action rather than theory. It is an 
open, honest, candid, straightforward face, free from 
deceit, guile, or hypocrisy, nnd the better known the 
more trusted would it be. There is also a strong 
will, great love of liberty, a high sense of honor, 
much application, and indomitable perseverance. 
Such a man, when cast upon his own resources, can 
make his way in life, overcome difficulties, and se- 
cure success.” : 

On receiving this description at Oneida, Mr. New- 
house was invited by a merry circle to read it aloud, 
which he did, with appropriate posturing at the 
places where he is spoken of as a possible statesman 
or D. D., much to the amusement of the party. On 
the whole the description was allowed to be correct, 
with the exception that Mr. Newhouse has rather 
more powers of diplomacy than he is here given 
credit for. 

An unexpected and kindly notice of what it calls 
our “odd and interesting little sheet,’ by the New- 
York Hvening Post, gives us the more pleasure from 
the acknowledged eminence of that journal in mat- 
ters of literary taste. 





Excuances.—The New York Era, the Hardware 
Reporter, the Orleans Republican, the Union Banner 
and the Utica Observer and Democrat continue to be 
sent to Oneida in exchange for THe CrrcuLar. Will 
the publishers of these journals please to observe 
that our present place of publication is Wallingford, 
Conn., and direct their papers to us here? 


* Apvices from northern Mexico to the 28th “ut 
state that the French troops had taken possession 
of Monterey, which has been for some time -the seat 
of the National Government. President Juarez 
made no resistance, but left for Chihuahua. Gen. 
Mejia, at the head of four thousand Imperialist troops 
was advancing from San Louis Potosi on Matamoras. 
Upon the Pacific slope the prospects of the Mexican 
Republic seemed to brighten. Manzanillo had been 
strongly fortified, and in all the northern region, on 
the Pacific side, the cause of President Juarez ap- 
peared to be triumphant. 


Tue English steamer A. P. Vance, while running 
the blockade was captured on the 10th inst. Also, 
the steamship Elsie on the 5th. Both of these ves- 
sels had just left Wilmington, N. C., loaded with 
cotton, the value of which is said to be $500,000. 


Tue pilchard fisheries on the coasts of Cornwall 
and Deyon are in full activity. These are next to 
the herring fisheries in importance and value. A 
single seine has once been known to catch twelve 
hundred tons of these fish at a single haul, or about 
four thousand two hundred hogsheads. The fish are 
cured and sold as an article of food, the oil pressed 
from them in packing is in demand, and _ the refuse 
fish and salt are sold to the farmers for manure. One 
may buy seventy-five fresh pilchards for twenty-five 
cents in Cornwall.—Evening Post. 


Park BenJsamin, the lecturer and poet, died at 
his residence in New York city, on the 12th inst. 
Tne Commissioners of taxes and assessments of 
New York, value the real estate of the city at $410, 
774,435 for the year 1864, against $402,187,382 in 
1863. The personal estate amounts to $223,920,505, 
an excess over 1863 of $31,953, 34. The net increase 
is $40,640,397. —Szientifie American. 
Tie costliest Bible ever made in this country was 
gotten up by the colored people of Baltimore as a 
testimonial for the President in honor of his procia- 
mation of emancipation. The cost of the book being 
nearly six hundred dollars—$580,75. It is a pulpit 
Bible, bound in violet silk velvet.—Sct. American. 
Tuere were bornin Munich, a city of Bavaria, in 
the month of June, 1864, 221 children in wedlock, 
and 281 out of wedlock. 
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